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FEATS OF SWIMMING. 
But in his native stream, the Guadalquiver, 
Juan, to lave his youthful lsmbs was wont ; 
And having learnt to swim in that sweet river, 
Had often turn'd the art to some account. 
A better swimmer you could scarce see ever, 
He could perhaps have pass’d the Hellespont, 
As once (a feat on which ourselves we prided) 
Leander, Mr. Aitkenhead, and I did. 
Byron’s Don Juan. 

The following paragraph, which has recently ap- 

peared in the Liverpool papers, we select asa text to 
seme eommentary of our own; ebserving, that if any 
of our readers are in possession of, or could refer us 
to, any well-authenticated anecdotes of swimming, 
we should be glad to put them on record in the co- 
lumas of the Kaleidoscope : 

‘On Thursday, three gentlemen swam from the 
north pier of the Regent’s Dock, and landed with- 
in one hundred yards of Birkenhead-hotel, on the 
opposite shore of the Mersey. The first crossed 
in 35, the second in 36, and the third in 37 mi- 
nutes. This was a great exertion of physical 
strength, as well as of skill in swimming, as the 
distance which the gentlemen swam eannot be 
much less than a mile.” ] 

Now, without wishing or intending to detract in the 
smallest degree, from the merits of these modern 
Leanvers, we must take the liberty to surmise, that 
there are many hundred individuals in Liverpool who 
can with ease perform the same feat. The fact is, 
that almost any man who can swim with moderate 
speed, and can endure the temperature of the water 
for about half an hour, will accomplish the task. 

What would our Leanpers think ef the feats of 
Lorp Brron and LizvtT. AITKENHEAD, who swam 
across the Hellespont, in an oblique direction, by 
which the distance was rendered four miles, a task 
which they performed in an hour and ten minutes ? 
and what will they say to the still greater feat of the 
young man who, not long since, swam, in two hours 
and forty minutes, across the sound, from Cronenburg, 
being a distance of six miles? 

We have an habitual dislike to wagering, in any 
shape; but would have no objection to bet a few 
pounds, for the benefit of some of our public charities, 
that we will produce a young man, now in Liverpool, 
who shall cross our river, and return, without resting. 

But alchough we regard the mere act of crossing the 
Mersey to-be within the power of an ordinary swim- 
mer, we think it is a feat which it is prudent to avoid, 
and, indeed, madness to attempt, without the atten- 
dance of a boat. The time which the body must ne- 
cessarily be immersed, exceeds that to which many 
constitutions can be subjected, without injury. The 


attacks, are too obvious to need any observations from 
us. 

The foregoing remarks were prepared for another 
journal, in catering for which, brevity is indispensible ; 
but, as we have transferred the subject to the Kaleido- 
scope, in which we have more * elbow room,” we 
shall subjoin the paragraph to which we bave alluded, 
and which we copy from the Liverpool Mercury, vol. 
ix. page 86. 

Swimminc.—A young man, a native of the island 
of St. Croix, lately swam: over the Sound from 
Cronenburg, and this outdid Leander and Lord 
Byron, who swam across the Fiellespont. The 
distance from Abydos to Sestos, is only an English 
mile; but the distance which Lord Byron and 
Lieutenant Aitkenhead swam in an hour and ten 
minutes, is estimated at four miles; because the 
strong current carried them away. ‘The distance 
between Cronenburg and Kelsinburg is four Eng- 
lish miles; but as the swimmer could not Jand 
at Kelsinburg, on account of the surf, he had to 
swim down to the village of Graves, two English 
miles further, making six. English miles in all, 
which he did in two hours and forty minutes. A 
Danish officer and three men followed himina 
boat, and never lost sight of him. In the middle 
of the Sound he had to contend with a high sea, 
which dashed over him. 


The Gleaner. 


S¢ T am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WotTTon. 














THE BRONZE STATUE, 
Count Lieuwen, a favuurite officer in the service 
of the deceased King of Prussia, had under his spe- 
cial patronage and tuition, a young engineer of high 
talent, whose advancement to his notice had been 
solely due to his merits. His battalion, led by the 
Austrian general Clairfait, then on his march through 
the Low Countries towards France, was ordered to 
surprise a small village on the frontiers in the ene- 
my’s possession. In the middle of the night young 
Ewald entered his commander’s tent, and informed 
him that a negociation had been begun by the chief 
magistrate of the district, to admit the Prussian 
soldiers into an ambuscade, by which they might 
surround the French stationed in the village of 
Altheim, and put them to the sword. ‘ Sir,’ he 
added, ‘I am acquainted with a path through the 
thicket that skirts the churchyard ; and by leading 
fifty chosen men through it, we may enclose the 
farm and outhouses in which these Frenchmen lodge, 
and force them to surrender, without the baseness 


travellers, aud massacring them in their sleep. This 
vile provost has made the offer in hopes of a reward 
for which he conditions privately, heedless of the 
bloodshed and ravage which our soldiery would 
spread among the poor villagers in the blindness of 
their fury."— You are right,’ replied the Count, 
‘and it would be well to gain this advantageous post 
without disgrace to our characters as Prussian sol- 
diers, or outrage to the unoffending natives. Through 
whose means did this honourable offer come? For t 
suspect the communicant is willing to share the re. 
ward ?’"—The young engineer cast down his eyes, 
and answered, after a short and graceful hesitation, 
‘ He is my enemy, my Lord; forgive me if I do not 
name him.’ 

Count Lieuwen’s brow grew smooth. ‘ Well, 
Lichtenstein,’ he said, with a tone of familiarity he 
seldom used, except when his heart was touched, 
‘ Well; there will be no surer way, 1 see, to secure 
both our military credit, and this poor village from 
plunder, than to give you the command of the 
affair. Chuse your comrades, and conduct them. 
But how is it that you know the avenues of this 


-obscure place so well ?” 


Ewald was silent a few moments, only because be 
was conscious of feelings likely to make his voice 
less firm. When he had stifled them, he replied, 
Sto you who know my humble birth, and have reme- 
died it so kindly by your patronage, I need not be 
afraid to confess this village was my birth-place, and 
that farm which the provost intends to deliver up 
to-night for the purpose of massacre and riot, is— 
or was—.’ He could not add his meaning, but 
Count Lieuwen felt it. Brushing a tear hastily 
from his eyes, the old soldier bade him take his de- 
tachment, and obtain possession of the place in the 
manner he deemed fittest, Ewald departed instant- 
ly, and returned in the morning to announce his 
complete success without loss to the inhabitants, 
and without the escape of a single Frenchman. He 
brought besides a valuable despatch, which his ad- 
vanced guard had intercepted; and the Count, de- 
lighted with the important result of the affair, and 
with the generous spirit it had exhibited, offered his 
young lieutenant a thousand crowns, the sum for 
which the treacherous provost had negociated, gal- 
lantly saying, his Sovereiga would more willingly 
pay it as the recompense of a hazardous and well- 
performed duty, than as the premium of a traitor.— 
‘If, said the lieutenant, modestly, * your Lordship 
thinks this poor village worth a thousand crowns to 
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senior officer, Dorffen: your pe:sonal kindness in. 
duced you to wave his right, aud to give me the: 
command of last night’s affair; yet it is just that 
he should have the price of what he deserved to win.’ 
—‘ He shall have it,’ answered Lieuwen, comprcs- 
sing his lips sternly ; ‘but I now know who would 
have bought what you have won honestly.’ 

The first care of this brave veteran, on his return 
to Berlin, was to lay the circumstances of this fact 
before the King. The consequence was Ewald’s 
promotion ; and before the war ceased, he rose to 
rank even higher than Count Lieuwen ; and the last 
favour his old commander asked at court was, that 
bis adepted son might be appointed his successor in 
the fortress ef Plauen, which his age rendered him 
averse to govern longer. This high distinction was 
granted; and the King, to suit the new Governor's 
title to his important office, added the rank of Baron 
to the cross of the black eagle already worn by 
Ewald de Lichtenstein. .These unexpected honours 
did not alter the temper of the young hero: still 
preserving the bland urbauity of Marshall Turenne, 
whose elevation he bad imitated so successfully ; he 
was proud to hear his comrades hint that he too was 
a milles’s son, and always strove to remind them 
how mach he resembled his noble predecessor in 
benevolence and grace. But when he had offered 
his graceful obcisance, he solicited permission to 
absent himself one month before he assumed his 
new duties. Count Lieuwen’s friendship, and the 
peaceable state of the country, made the royal assent 
easy, aud Ewald de Lichtenstein left Berlin to deli- 
cate this short iaterval to bis private happiness. 

But Ewald, with all the splendour of his profes- 
sional suceess, had. nut altered the humility of that 
private happiness, He had uo hope so dear as to 
return to the little village of Altheim, which ten 
years before he had preserved from destruction; and 
to reclaim the farmer’s daughter, with whom the 
tirst affections of his boyhood had been exchanged. 
During the various aud busy vicissitudes of a soldier’s 
life, no correspondence had been possible, and he had 
time to snatch only ashortinterview when he entered 
the village with a hostile detachment. He took with 
him one attendant, a soldier of his own regiment, 
but unacquainted with his birth-place, though suf- 
ficiently attached to his person to ensure the secresy 
he required; not from mean fear of exposing his 
humble origin, bat from a generous wish to avoid 
displaying Iris new and self-acquired greatness. The 
journey was tedious to his faucy, though he travel- 
led rapidly ; for the pleasantest dreams of his youth 
were ready to be realized. His servant had orders 
to make no mention of his name or rank when 
he arrived at his place of destination, and the little 
village of Altheim came in sight in all the beauty of 
a summer evening, and a happy man’s imagination. 
As he entered it, however, he perceived that several 
cottages were in rvins,and the farm where Josephine 
had lived was half uncooied, and its garden full of 
grass. Ewald’s beart misgave him, and his servant 
went on befure to inquire who occupied it. Schwartz 
bronght his master intelligence that the niece of the 
furmer occupier had married a farmer, whose specu- 
lations had ended ia iankeeping with but little suc- 
cess, There was no other inn; and if there had 


ete 





ae one, Ewald, notwithstanding his heart-burnings, 

would have chosen this. Me renewed his cautions 
to his servant, and entered the n:iserable house, 
|. where the master sat surlily smoking his pipe in a 
ikitchen with broken windows, and a hearth almost 
cold, Tv his courteous request for accommodation, 
this man, whose suitable name was Wolfenbach, 
hardly returned an answer, except throwing him the 
remnant of a chair, and calling loudly at the door 
for his wife. A woman in wretched pparel, bending 
under a lead of sticks, crept from a ruined out- 
house, and came fearfully towards him. ‘ Bring a 
faggot, drone, and cvok some fish,’ said her ruffian 
husband: ‘ where is the bread I bought this mora- 
ing, and the pitcher of milk?’—‘ There was but 
little milk,’ she answered, trembling, ‘and I gave it 
to eur child. —‘ Brute ideot!’ he muttered, with a 
hideous oath, and pushed her forwards by a blow 
which Ewald’s beart felt. That moment would 
have discovered him, if the innkeeper had not left 
the house to attend his servant; and Ewald, as he 
looked again on Josephine’s face, had courage 
enongh to restrain a confession which would have 
aggravated her misery. Perhaps she had been left 
desolate; perhaps her husband had been made 
brutal by misfortune; at all events, he had no right 
to blame a marriage which circumstances had not 
permitted him to prevent. She might have had no 
alternative between it and disgrace ; or Wolfenbach 
might have possessed and seemed to deserve her 
choice better than himself. This last thought held 
him silent, as he sat with his face shaded near the 
fire, Josephine took but one glance at him, and 
another at the cradle where a half-starved infant lay, 
before she began her humble labours to prepare a 
supper. Ewald attempted to say something, but 
his voice, hoarse with emotion, appeared unknown to 
her, and she turned away with a lvok of repressed 
pride and shame, Yet as she could not but observe 
the earnest gaze of the stranger, her cheek flushing 
with conscions recollection, recovered some part of 
its former beauty, and Ewald bad taken the infant 
on his knee when Wolfenbach returned. His guest 
overcame the horror which almost impelled him to 
throw from him the offspring of a ruffian so debased, 
intending to convey into its cradle sume aid for the 
unhappy mother, which might suffice to comfort 
her wants without betraying the giver. He bida 
purse of gold within its wrapper, and gave it back 
to Josephine; while the father, murmuring at such 
pests, rebuked her slow cookery. But Ewald could 
not eat ; and tasting the flask tu propitiate the bru- 
tal landlord, withdrew to the bed meant for him, and 
was seen no more. 

Late on the fullowing morning, two men, as they 
passed near the remains of a spoiled hay-rack, per- 
ceived motion in it, and heard a feeble svuise, They 
took courage to remove some part, and, led on by 
traces of blood, examined till they found a body 
yet warm with life, but wounded ina ghastly manner, 
They conveyed it to the village surgeon, and col- 
lected help to surround the house of Wolfenbach, 
whom they remenrbered to have seen on the road 
mounted on a horse which had been observed the 
day before eotering Altheim with the wounded man 





and another stranger. Skill and care restored this 





unfortunate stranger sufficiently to make his deposi- 
tion. He named his master, and stated that the 
gloomy looks and eager questions of the innkeeper 
had alarmed him on the night of Ewald’s arrival, 
especially when he was desired tosleep in a ruined 
out-house. He had left it, and applying his ear to a 
crevice in the house door, heard Wolfenbach me- 
nacing his wife with death, if she prevented or be- 
trayed his search into the traveller’s portmanteau, 
which had been left. below; for probably, in the 
heedlessness of anguish, Ewald kad not thought of 
attending to it. He also heard Josephine’s timd 
expostulations, and the shriek of her child in its 
father’s savage grasp, held perbaps as a hostage for 
her silence. He went to warn his master, and by 
calling through the casement of the loft where he 
lay awake, drew him from bis bed. The stroke of 
an axe felled hia to the ground, and he remembered 
nothing more. The fate of Ewald might be easily 
surmised, Detachments of the peavants traversed 
the country round to gain intelligence of him with- 
out success; and, without knowing bis claims on 
them as their countryman, were all eager io their 
zeal to trace a man of rank and honour. Couriers 
met theni from Berlin despatched to hasten his re- 
turn; but after six manths spent in the most earnest 
search, even his paternal friend Count Lieuwen 
despaired of seeing him more, aud believed bim the 
victim of a ferocious rebber. Wolfenbach bad been 
seized with the horses of Ewald and bis servant, 
which he had taken to sell at the nearest fair, and 
cuuld not attempt even a riavsible account of them. 
His miserable wife was in a state of deliriam which 
unfitted her to give coherent evidence; but the sub- 
ject of her ravings, the parse of gold found in her 
infant’s cradle, and a ring dropped near the travel- 
ler’s bed, were powerful presumptive proofs against 
her husband. The-rifled portmanteau was also dis- 
covered iu a well, and the axe stained with blood. 
Wolfenbach maintained an obstinate and contumeli- 
ous silence, during a long trial, which ended ina 
sentence of death, received with acclamations by the 
populace. He was carried to the scaffold attended 
by no friend, and died without confession. 

Count Lieuwen resumed the government of the 
fortress he had rexigned, bat not till he had urged 
repeated inquiries, and proffered large rewards for 
any trace of his lost favourite, without effect. And 
when, after some years had passed, a public duty 
compelled him to visit the country in which Ewald 
had perished, he travelled hastily, and loathed the 
necessity whieh forced his equipage to rest at Al- 
theim for a few hours. During his short stay, the 
master of the new inn found means to introduce 
himself and beg his guest’s atteution to a rare cu- 
tiosity which be possessed. Finding, from his valet’s 
account, that this exhibition was a tax imposed en 
every traveller, the Cuunt assented, and listened pa. 
tiently to his host’s history of a bronze statue found 
in a peat-bog at a shert distance, and from thence 
brought to his house. He went into the room where 


it was deposited, prepared to see some antique relic 


or cunning counterfeit; but he saw with feelings 
that need not be told, the body of his beloved Ewald 
in the travelling habit he had seen him wear, vitrified 
by the power of the morass to the semblance of a 
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bronze statue, He stood a few moments agliast 
with astonishment and horror, not unmiugled with 
gladness, at this testimony of the truth preserved by 
a special operation of nature; for on the forehead 
and in the neck of the seeming statue, two deep 
seams rendered the fact of Ewald’s vivlent death 
unquestionable. But he had presence of mind 
enough to suppress bis agitation, und affecting to 
believe the innkeeper exhibited, as he supposed 
himself, a strange piece of ancient sculpture, gave 
hima much larger sum than had been expected even 
from a nobleman of his known munificence, and 
carried off the prize. He caused it to be conveyed 
to Berlin without noise, and made it no subject of 
conversation among his attendants. 

Count Lieuwen’s return to the metropolis was. 
always followed by banquets given to his friends, 
and on this occasion he celebrated his arrival among 


them by inviting the chief nobility and all the mili- 


tary officers who had shared and survived his cam- 
paigas. After supper, hefore any had departed, he 
spoke-of a most rare specimen of sculpture which 
he had reserved for theic last regale. * You all 
know,’ said he, ¢ my tender affection for Ewald de 
Lichtenstein, my regret for his untimely loss, and 
my wish to preserve his memory. I think you will 
agree with me in the wish to erect a monument, if 
we could decorate it with a representation of him 
suitable to his merits and his fate. But though we 
all know his merits, where shall we find an artist 
able to give us a symbol of his death, since we 
kuow neither the time nor circumstance ” 

The Count cast his eyes round the table as he 
spoke,and met approving and earnest looks from all 
his companions, except one, whose head was averted 
* But,’ he added, rising after a short pause ‘1 
think [have found astatue sufficient itself for his 
inonument.’ 

A curtain suddenly drawn aside discovered the 
bronze statue of Ewald lying on a bier composed of 
black turf. A silence of surprise and awe was fol- 
lowed by exclamations of wonder at the exquisite 
symmetry of the figure, and at the expression of the 
countenance, so nearly resembling its usual charac- 
ter, except in the half-closed eyes and lips parted as 
in the pangs of death. Some gathered round to 
observe the accurate folds of the drapery, and re- 
cognised every part of bis usual travelling apparel. 
‘here is even the shape of the seal-ring he wore 
upon his finger,’ said one of the spectators; ‘and 
here is the ribbon he received the day before his 
departure from the King; but where is the cross of 
the black eagle ?” 

In his grave,’ replied Count Lieuwen, fixing his 
eyes on a guest who had never spoken: that guest 
was Dorffen, the senior officer superseded by Ewald. 
He suddenly lifted up his head, aud answered, ‘ Jé is 
not ® The terrible sound of his voice, the decision 
of his words, made the assembly fall back from him, 
leaving him alone standing opposite the corpse. His 
features wrought a few instants in convulsions, and 
his lips moved in unconscious mutterings. ‘Then’ 
(said a voice from among the groupe) ‘the murderer 
robbed him of the cross ?*—‘ No, no, I robbed him 


of nothing, he robbed me of my place and honour, 


and of that. cross which I might have earned at 


Altheim ; we met alone, we were man to man, it 
was night, but I won the cross fairly, aud now let 
him take it back,’ 

The self. accused murderer made a desperate effort 
to throw it from his breast, and fell with his whole 
weight and a laugh of madness at the foot of the 
bier. The crowd raised him, but he spoke no more. 
His last words were truth, as subsequent inquiry pro- 
ved. Accident or the hope of vengeance had led him 
to the neighbourhood of Ewald’s village ; they had 
met on the road, and fatal opportunity completed 
Dorffeu’s guilt. He was buried under the scaf- 
fold, and the bronze statue remained a monument 
of Ewald’s fate and of retributive justice. 








THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN.., 





(From Marsden’s Travels in Marco Polo.) 
-_—— 

The district in which bis (the old man of the 
mountain) residence lay, obtained the name of 
Muleht, signifying, in the language of the Saracens, 
the place of heretics, and his people that of Mule. 
hetites.or holders of heretical tenets; as we apply 
the term of Patharini to certain heritics amongst 
Christiaus. The fullowing account of this chief, 
Makco PoLo testifies to his having heard from 
sundry persons. He was named Alo-eddin, and his 
religion was that of Mahomet. Iua beautiful val- 
ley enclosed between two lofty mountains, he had 
formed a luxurious garden, stored with every deli- 
cious fruit and every fragrant shrub that could be 
procured. Palaces of various sizes and forms were 
erected in different parts of the grounds, ornament- 
ed with works in gold, with paintings. and with fur- 
niture of rich silks. By means of small conduits 
contrived in these buildings, streams of wine, milk, 
honey, and some of pure water, were seen to flow in 
every direction. The inhabitants of these palaces 
were elegant and beautiful damsels, accomplished 
in the arts of singing, playing upun all serts of 
musical instruments, dancing, and especially those 
of dalliance and amorous allurement, Clothed in 
rich dresses, they were seen continually sporting and 
amusing themselves in the garden and pavilions; 
their female guardians being confined within doors, 
and never suffered to appear. The object which 
the chief had in view in furming a garden of this 
fascinating kind, was this: that Mahomet having 
promised to those who should obey his will the 
enjoyments of Paradise, where every species of sen- 
sual gratification should be found, in the society of 
beautiful nymphs, he was desirous of its being uu- 
derstood by its followers, that he also was a prophet 
and the compeer of Mahomet, and had the power of 
admitting to Paradise such ashe should chuse to 
favour. In order that none without his license 
might find their way into this delicious valley, he 
caused a strong and inexpugnable castle to be 
erected at the opening of it; through which the 
entry was by a secret passage. At his‘court, like- 
wise, this chief entertained a number of youths, 
from the age of twelve to twenty years, selected 
from the inhabitants of the surrounding mountains, 
who shewed a disposition fur martial exercises, and 

ppeared to p the quality of daring courage. 
To them he was in the daily practice of discours- 
ing on the subject of the paradise announced by the 
Prophet, and of his own power of granting admis- 
sion; and at certain times he caused draughts of a 
soporific nature to be administered to ten or a dozen 
of the youths; and when half dead with sleep, he 
had them conveyed to the several apartments of the 
palaces in the garden. 

Upon awakening from this state of lethargy, their 
senses were struck with all the delightful objects 








that have been described, and each perceived him- 


self surrounded by lovely damsels, singing, playing, 
and attracting his regards by the most fascinating 
caresses; serving him also with delicate viands and 
exquisite wines; until intoxicated with excess of 
enjoyment, amidst actual rivulets of milk and wiue, 
he believed himself assuredly in Paradise, aud felt 
an unwillingness to relinquish its delights. When 
four or five days had thus been passed, they were 
thrown once more into a state of somnolency, and 
carried out of the garden. 

Upon their being introduced to bis presence, and 
questioned by him as to where they had been, theic 
answer was, “in Paradise, through the favour of 
your Highuess;” and then before the whole court, 
who listened to them with eager curiosity and 
astonishment, they gave a circumstantial account 
of the scenes to which they had been witnesses. 





The chief thereupon addressing them, said, “ We 
have the assurances of our Prophet that he who de- 
fends his lord shall inherit Paradise, and if you show 
yourselves devoted to the obedience of my orders, 
that happy lot awaits you.” Animated to enthu- 
siasm by words of this nature, all deemed themselves 
happy to receive the commands of their master, and 
were forward to die in his service. 

The consequence of this system was, that when 
any of the neighbouring princes, or others, gave um- 
brage to this chief, they were put to death by these his 
disciplined assassins; none cf whom felt terror at 
the risk of losing their own lives, which they held in 
little estimation, provided they could execute their 
master’s will, On this account his tyranny became 
the subject of dread in all the surrounding coun- 
tries. He had also constituted two deputies or re- 
presentatives of himself, of whom one had his resi- 
dence ‘in the vicinity of Damascus, and the other 
in Kurdistan; and these pursued the pian be had 
established, for training their young dependants, 
Thus there was no person, however powerful, who 
having become exposed to the enmity of the old 
man of the mountain, could escape assassination. 
His territory being situated within the dominions of 
Ulak (Hulagu) the brother of the graud khan 
(Mangzu ; ) that prince had information of bis atrocious 
practices, as above related, as well as of his employing 
people to rob travellers in their passage through his 
country, and in the year 1262 sent one of his armies 
to besiege this chief in his castle. It proved, how- 
ever, so capable of defence, that for three years no 
impression could be made upon it; until at length 
he was forced to surrender from the want of provi- 
sions, and being made prisoner, was put to death. 
His castle was dismantled, and his garden of paradise 
destroyed, 

: pase, 


[‘ Note. The appellation so well known in the 
histories of the crusades, of “ Old Man of the 
Mountain,” is an injudicious version (for which it 
would seem they were first indebted to our author 
or his early translators) of the Arabic title Sheikh al 
Jebal, signifying “ Chief of the Mountainous re- 
gion.” Butas the word “ sheikh,” like “ signor,” 
and same other European terms, bears the mean- 
ing of * Elder,” as well as of “ Lord, or Chief,” a 
choice of interpretations was offered, and the less ap- 
propriate adopted. The places where this person- 
age, who was the head of a religious or fanatical 
sect, exercised the rights of sovereignty, were the 
castles of Alamat, Lamsir, Kirdkuh and Maimun- 
diz, aud the district of Rudbar ; all situated within 
the limits of that province which the Persians name 
Kuhestan, and the Arabians Al-Jebal. “ La posi- 
tion d’Alamout.” says De Sacy, in his Mémoire sur 
la Dynastie des Assassins et sur l’Origine de leur 
Non, “située au milieu d’un pays de montagnes, 
fit appeller le prince qui y régnoit scheikh-aldjebal ou 
cest a-dire, le scheikh ou prince des montagnes, et 
Péquivoque du mot scheikh, qui signifie également 
vieillard et prince, a douné lieux aux historiens 





des croisades et au célébre voyageur Marc Pol, de 
le nommer le Vieux de la montagne.” ’] 
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SKETCHES FROM ST. GEORGE'S FIELDS. 
—— 


BY GIORGIONE DI CASTEL CRIUSO. 
—-— 


‘‘The main story of this little volume (says the 
Monthly Reviewer) which most generally reminds us 
of the celebrated humourist, George Colman, jun. is 
the following; to our minds, a happy tale; and we 
hope that it may be found equally to the relish of our 
readers. Lawless, a genial companion, of more wit 
than principle, has issued from the King’s Bench, 
armed with a day-rule; and in Leicester-square, at the 
wery door of Brunet’s hotel, he is arrested by a bailiff 
and his follower. Dissembling his security, he in- 
stantly conceives a plan for amusing himself at the 
expense of these old enemies. He, therefore, invites 
them to dinner at Brunet’s; which invitation, on the 
sisht of a pocket-book seeming to contain notes (the 
only unnatural thing in the story!*) and, on the ex- 
pected assistance of Mr. Snare, his follower, in case of 
an attempted rescue, Mr. Fang politely accepts. He 
suggests, however, the natural difficulty of dining at a 
French coffce-house, without possessing a word of 
French, and inquires how he is to proceed. 





* The author had better have rested the success of 
Lawless on his powers of persuasion, as Fielding before 
him: ‘ 

** Thou hast a tongue 
Would charm a bailiff to forego his hold.” 





«*¢ A very proper question,” Lawless cried, 
* And one that shows you are a man of sense 3 
Faith, you must do as others who can hide 
Their want of learning with their impudgnce, 
Affect an easy careless negligence ; 
If aught should puzzle you, pray look at me, 
And when, surprised by any exigence, 
A nod or movement of my eye you see, 
(Tis all the French you need) exclaim, Oui! oui!* 


The bailiff having briefly thus instructed, 
Who promised to observe his orders well, 
His new companions Lawless now conducted 
Up the three steps that front Brunet’s hotel. 
Fang, arm in arm with Lawless, with a swell 
Moved boldly forward; Snare brought up tlie rear ; 
And, tho’ from Jaunay’s kitchen the rich smell 
Regaled him with the promise.of good cheer, 
¥clt his new situation somewhat queer. 


Lawless was known ; so when the coffee-room 
He entered, all the waiters stared to see 
Him so attended; yet did none presume 
To laugh or shrug ; and stared the company 
There dining, as the oddly sorted three 
One of the largest tables occupied 5 
And some suspected how the case might be; 
This Lawless saw; and, willing to decide 
All doubts at once, he to the waiter cried : 


+ Fh Garcon! vite! la carte a Monsieur Snare ; 
Ei faites venir ict Monsieur Jaunay.+ 

(Vang, choose our dinner—here’s the bill of fare) 
Ecoutez, Jaunay, vous me connoissez, 
Ces sont des sergents, qui mont arréié, 

Mais sans aucun droit de me deténir ; 
Faites les payer—je serait done vengé. 

A leur dépens je veux me divertir. 

N’est pas juste, ch Fang?” **Oui, oni, Mounscer.”+ 





* Yes, yes. 

+ Here, waiter! quickly! the bill of fare for Mr. Snare, 
and send Mr. Jaunay here. 

t Hark ye, Jaunay, you know me; these are bailiffs who 
have arrested me, but have no right to detain me. Make 


them pay, and then I shall be revenged; I want to amuse 
myself at their cost. Is it not right Fang ?—Yes, yes, Sir. 





‘A bow, a smile, from Jaunay, and a look 
Most knowing, answer gave, and testified 
That well the spirit of the plot he took ; 
The parties dining smoked the jest, and eyed 
The awkward Fang, who turn’d on every side 
The unintelligible bill of fare. 
And, loth to own his ignorance, still pried 
On every column with a studied stare, 
As if he knew‘one item printed there.— 


At length the jest a little tedious grew ; 
And Lawless, from his much bewildered eyes 
The puzzling columns of the carte withdrew, 
And search’d them o’er, a dinner to devise, 
That well the bailiffs’ throat might cauterise ; 
Of each high-season’d dish he made selection ; 
And oft he nodded to his new allies, 
Whe cried, ** Oui! oui!” aloud, while each direction 
In French, to add cayenne, escaped detection. 


* And since high-season’d dishes thirst create, 
He order’d larger glasses for their wine, 

And call'd for those that most exhilarate, 
Champagne, and Hermitage, and Chambertin, 
And this he call’d superb, and that divine ; 

And, as each bottle was demanded, made 
To Fang and Snare the stipulated sign ; 

These manfully the part of Frenchmen play’d, 

And roar’d ** Oui! oui!” with laughable parade. 


* Dinner was served. It would have made you smile, 
To see the uninitiated pair 

Sit looking at each other for a while, 
As doubting what to think of their new fare, 
Then turn to Lawless, with inquiring stare, 

To learn from him the true style of proceeding ; 
Then clumsily attempt, with awkward care, 

To catch the right Parisian mode of feeding, 

So indispensible to men of breeding. 


* They sipped the soup, and found it wond’rous het; 
The fish came next, and that was hotter still ; 
And fire, as each of the fricandeau got 
A taste, their mouths and throats appeared to fill. 
Large draughts of wine might mitigate the ill ; 
And Lawless, as he pledged them, gaily cried, 
** Come pass the bright Champagne; who heeds 
the bill ? 
T care not, so my friends be satisfied, 
And wine, so excellent, be still supplied.” 


* The wine indeed was bright; and most divinely 
With briskness leaping in the glass it show’d ; 

And o’er their brains their subtile fumes crept finely, 
As down th’ unwonted throats the nectar flow’d. 
Each glass they took new zest for more bestow'd : 

And now, so fairly were they enter'd in, 

So loudly did their laughter now explode, 

So near to riot was their mirth a-kin, 

That soon ’twas needful to restrain the din.’ 


We are forced to curtail the lively description that 
follows of the bailiff’s openness of heart, encouraged by 
his wine. At last, however, he grows very offensive, and 
Lawless is obliged to produce his day-rule. 


* Not more Morocco’s prince in horror stares, 
When Portia’s picture trusting to behold, 
From the Death's head the upbraiding scroll he tears, 
Deluded by the specious glare of geld, 
Than stared both Fang and Snare, when nowunroll’d 
The talisman of mighty power they saw: 
That wondrous amulet at once controll’d, 
As with the force of an acknowledged law, 
The disappointed bailiff ‘s outstretch’d paw. 


* Fang and his follower both stood astonished, 
With gaping mouths and eyes extended wide : 
Them Lawless thus with gravity admonish’d, 
While peals of laughter rang on every side 
From guests and waiters, who the scene had eyed : 
*¢ Good evening, friends; enjoy your jubilee ; 
And, if you think yourselves well Frenchitied, 
Whcene’er you pass the square remember me: 
And never—above all—forget * Our! oui!” 


* Hesaid; and tho’ hke famish’d wolves they raged, 
Or tiger, disappointed of their prey, 
His person Lawless quickly disengaged, 
And left them to the mercy of Jaunay, 
Who forced reluctant Fang a bili to pay, 
Whose length and tutal fill’d him with affright : 
Swearing, he left the house; and, ripe for fray,, 
His spleen soon vented in a drunken fight, 
That lodged him in the watch-house for the night.” 
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VERSES BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
[Communicated by a Friend.]} 
I grieve, and dare not show my discontent ; 
I love, and yet am forc’d to seem to hate; 
I do, yet dare not say I ever meant ; 
I seem stark mute, but inwardly do prate: 
I am, and not; I freeze, and yet am burn'd, 
Since from myself my other self I turn’d. 


My care is like my shadow in the sun ; 
Follows me flying ; flies when I pursue it ; 
Stands and lies by me, does what I have done ; 
This too familiar care does make me rue it. 
No means I find to rid him from my breast, 
Till by the end of things it be suppress’d. 


Some gentler passions slide into my miud, 
For I am soft, and made of melting snow ; 
Or be more cruel, Love, and so be kind, 
Let me, or float or sink, be high or low, 
Or let me live with some more sweet content, 
Or die, and so forget what Love e’er meant. 
(Signed) “Finis, ELIZA REGINA, 
Upon Moun—s departure.” 
Ashmol. Mus. MSS. 6969 (781) p. 142. 
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CORONATION OF ANNE BOLEYN. 
a 

[From Gold and Northouse’s “ London Magazine.”] 
—>—- 

The following description of the corona- 
tion of Queen Ann (Ann Bullen) wife of 
Henry VIII. was written by a person who 
lived at that time, and was present thereat. 

The King’s Highnesse addressed his let- 
ters to the maior and commonalitie of Lon- 
don, signifyirg unto them, that his pleasure 
was to solemnize the coronation of his most 
deare and well-beloved wife Queen Anne, at 
Westminster, at Whitsunday next ensuing ; 
willing to make preparation, as well to fetch 
her Grace from Greenwich to the Tower 
by water, as to see the citie garnished with 
pageants in places accustomed for the ho- 
nour of her Grace, when she could be con- 
veyed from the Tower to Westminster. 
Whereupon a common-council was called, 
and commandment given to the Haberdash- 
ers, of which craft the maior was, that they 
should prepare a barge for the bachelors, 
with a master, and a foyste garnished with 
not only their banners accustomed, but also 
vo decke them with targets by the sides of the 
barges, and to sett upall such seemly banners 
and banneretts, as they had in their halles, 
or could get to furnish their said barges, and 
every barge to have ministrels, according to 
which commandment great preparation was 
made for all things necessary for such a 
noble triumph. 

The 29th day of May being Thursday, 
the maior and his brethren all in scarlet, 
and such as were knights had collars of 
esses (SS.) and the residue having great 
chains, and the councell of the cities as- 
sembled with them at St. Mary-hill, and at 
one of the clock descended with them te 
the new staire to their barge, which was 
garnished with many goodly banners and 
streamers, richly covered, in which barge 
was shalmes, sackbutts, and divers other 
instruments of musicke, which played con- 
tinually. 

After that the maior and his brethren 
were in their barge, seeing that the com- 
panies to the number of fifty barges were 
ready to wait upon them, they gave com- 
mandment to the companies, that no barge 
should row nearer to another, than twice 
the length of the barge; and to see the 
order kept, there were three wherries pre- 
paried, and in every part one of them two 





o‘icers to call on them to keep their order. 


After which commandment given, they 
set forth in order, as hereafter is described. 
First, before maior’s barge was a foyste, for 
a wafter full of ordinance, in which foyste 
there was a great red dragon, continually 
mooving and casting wild fire, and round 
about the said foyste stood terrible mon- 
strous and wilde men castinge fire, and 
making a hideous noyse: next after the 
foyste a good distance came the maior’s 
barge, on whose right hand was the bache- 
lor’s barge, in which were trumpets, and 
diver’s others melodious instruments; the 
deckes of the said barge, and saile yards, 
and the top castles, were hanged with rich 
cloth of gold and silke; at the fore-ship 
and the sterne were two great banners rich 
beaten with the arms of the Kynge and 
Queene ; and on the top castle was a long 
streamer newly beaten with the same armes, 
the sides of the barge were set full of flags 
and banners of the devices of the company 
of haberdashers and merchant adventurers, 
and the lasserass or cords were hanged 
with innumerable little bells at the endes, 
which made a goodlie noyse, and was a 
goodlie sight, wavering with the wind. On 
the outside of them were three dozen es- 
cutcheons in mettal, of the armes of the 
Kyng and Queen, which were beaten on 
square buckerams, divided so that the right 
side had the Kyng’s colours, and the left 
side the Queene’s which scutcheons were 
fastened on the clothes of guld and silver, 
hanging on the deckes ; on the left hand of 
the maior’s was another foyste, in the whiche 
was a mount, and on the mount stood a 
white faulcon crowned, upon a roote of 
golde environed with white roses and red, 
which was the Queene’s device; about 
which mount sate virgins singing and play- 
ing melodiously : next after the maior ‘fol- 
lowed his fellowship the haberdashers ; next 
after them the mercers; then the grocers, 
and so every companie in his order; and 
last of all the maior’s and sheriffe's officers, 
every companie having melodie in their 
barge by themselves, and goodlie garnished 
with banners, and. some covered with silke, 
and some with arras on such like, which 
was a goodly sight to behold; and in this 
order they rowed by Greenwich, to the 
point beyond Greenwich, and there they 
turned backwards in another order: that is, 
to wit, the maior’s and sheriffe’s officers 
first, and the meanest craft next, and so 
ascending to the uppermost craft in order, 





and the maior’s last, as they go to Paul's 
at Christmasse, and in that order they 
rowed down to Greenwich towne, and there 
cast anchor, making great melodie. At 
three of the clocke, the Queene, apparalled 
in rich cloth of gold, entered into her 
barge, accompanied with divers ladies and 
gentlewomen, and incontinent the citizens 
set forward in their order, ‘the minstrels 
continually playing; and the bachelors 
barge going on the Queene's right hand, 
which she took great pleasure to behold. 
About the Queene’s barge were many no- 
blemen, as the Duke of Suffolke, the Mar- 
quesse Dorset, the Earl of Wiltshire her 
father, the Earles of Arundell, Darbie, 
Rutland, Worcester, Huntingdon, Sussex, 
Oxford, and many bishops and noblemen, 
every one in his barge, which was a goodlie 
sight to beholde. She thus being accom- 
panied, rowed towards the Tower, and in 
the meane way the ships were commanded 
to lie on the shore for the letting of the 
barges shotte divers peals of gonns, and ere 
she landed, there was a marvellous shott out 
of the Tower. I never heard the like; 
and at her landing there met with her the 
Lord Chamberlaine, with the officers at 
armes, and brought her to the Kinge, which 
received her with loving countenance at 
the postern by the water side, and kissed 
her ; and then she turned back againe, and 
thanked the maior and citizens with many 
goodlike wordes, and so entered into the 
Tower. After which entrie, the citizens all 
this while hovered before the Tower, making 
great melody, and went not a land, for none 
were assigned to land but the maior, the 
recorder, and two aldermen: but to speake 
of the people that stoode on every shore to 
beholde this sight, he that saw it not, will 
not believe it. ' 

On Friday at dinner, served the Kinge, 
all such as were appointed by his Highnesse 
to be Knights of the Bathe, which after 
dinner were brought to their chambers, and 
that night were bathed and shriven accord- 
ing to the old usage of England; and the 
next day in the morning the Kinge dubbed 
them according to the ceremonies thereto 
belonging, whose names hereafter ensue, 
nineteen in number. 

The Marquesse of Dorset; the Earle of 
Darbie; the Lord Clifforde, sonne and heire 
to the Earle of Cumberland; the Lord 
Fitz-Walter, sonne and heire to the Karle 
of Sussex ; the Lord Hastings, sonne and 
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heire to the Earle of Huntingdon; the 
Lord Montague; the Lord Vaux; Sir 
Henry Parker, sonne and heire to the Lord 
Morley; Sir William Windsore, sonne and 
heire to the LordWindsore; Sir John 
Mordant, sonne and heire to the Lord 
Mordant; Sir Francis Weston; Sir Tho- 
mas Arondell; Sir John Huddlestone Sir 
Thomas Poynings; Sir Henry Sorrell; Sir 
George Fitz-Williams, of Lincolnshire ; Sir 
George Tindall ; Sir Thomas Jerney. 


(To be continued.) 








EAST INDIA MISSION. 
a 


The attention of the Christian public, of late, 
has been frequently called to Missionary exertions in 
Foreign lands. Christians, of various denomina- 
tions, have warmly engaged in them, and talents, of 
the first order, have been consecrated to the cause. 
The Church of England has taken a conspicuous 
part in this field of labour; and not many days 
have elapsed since some of her sons, under the eye 
and patronage of our worthy mayor, communicated 
mest pleasing information of the toils and fruits of 
her servants in distant parts of the globe. Since 
1793, the English Baptists have been engaged in a 
Foreign Mission, which a gracious Providence has 
crowned with great success. Their Missionaries at 
Serampore, ia Bengal, have particularly devoted 
themselves to the departmeut of translation ; and, in 
that department, have laid a foundation for the dif- 
fusion of Christianity by Christians of other deno- 
minations among the populous nations of the East. 
We shall take the liberty of annexing an extract 
from a letter lately addressed to a friend in Edin- 
burgh, by the Rev. Mr. Ward, one of the senior 
Missionaries at Serampore, which will prove more 
gratifying to our readers than any thing we can 
advance. 

Extract from the Rev. Mr. Ward’s letter:— 
When I left Serampore, there had been trans- 
lated, printed, and published, the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments in the Sengskrit, the Ben- 
galee, the Mahratta, the Hindee, and the Odriya 
languages. The New Testaments in the Kunkun, 
the Pushtoo, the Telinga, the Punjabee, the Assam, 
the Kuruata, the Guzuratee, and the Chinese. In 
the Punjabee and the Chinese, considerable pro- 
gress had also been made in printing the Old Testa- 
ment. Several other versions were also in the press ; 
and there are now sixteen presses at work in the 
Serampore Printing-office, mostly employed on new 
versions or new editions of the scriptures, 

“ Ah! my dear friend, how do I wish that you 
conld have been present, when the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Hastings, the Bishop of Calcutta, 
&c. &c. did us the honour of visiting the establish- 
ment at Serampore; when they entered the room in 
which about thirty learned Hindoos were silently 
sitting, and translating the sacred writings, each in 
his own tongue, when Dr. Carey presented to the 
Governor-General of India, and to the learned 





Bishop, these translators of the holy scriptures, one 
by one, from Affganistan from Guzurat, from 
Cashmere, from Telinga, from Nepal, from Assam, 
from China, &c. 

*“ We have a still higher gratification in these 
translations. The perusal of them without the 
intervention of a living teacher, has led several of 
the natives to renounce the tenets of heathenism 
and profess the Christian faith. Two very respect- 
able Hindoos of the writer cast, have been led by a 
perusal of the Bengalic Testament to re 
paganism, One of them is now employed in the 
Court of Justice under the Dutch government, at 
Chinsurah; the other is one of our best Hindoo 
poets, the greater part of the hymns in our Bengalee 
hymn book being of his composition. 

“The persons connected with the Serampore 
Mission have baptized between six and seven hun- 
dred Hindoo Pagans and Mahometans. There is a 
Christian church of Aracanese iv and around Chitta- 
gong, speaking the Burman language, and reading 
that part of the New Testament already published. 
In Jessore there is another church of converted 
Hindoos and Mahometans, consisting of nearly 100 
members. At Cutwa another church of nearly the 
same number exists, cousisting of converted Hin- 
doos and Mahometans. At Dinajepore there is an- 
other church of more than 100 members. In Seram- 
pore and Calcutta there are nearly 200 christian con- 
verts from the Hindoos and Mahometans. In short, 
this Mission has in Hindoostan, here, and Bengal, 
nearly twenty churches of christian natives; among 
these are many individuals who adorn, highly adorn, 
the doctrine of God our Saviour. Krishuoo, the 
first Indian convert, has stood the test of twenty 
years, and still recommends the christian profession.” 

The above isa short extract from the unvarnished 
letter of one of the three senior Missionaries, who is 
expected in town in a few days to plead the cause of 
a Mission, in which he has taken so active a part, 
and of which he has been so bright an ornament. 
Did not our limits forbid, we could set before our 
readers a most interesting account of the schools set 
on foot by this Mission, in which many thousand 
children are now educating in India. For the same 
reason we are compelled to say nothing of the noble 
attempts made by these Missionaries in promoting 
the interests of general literature. A college has 
been lately founded at Serampore, which has been 
honoured by the patronage of the Governor-General 
of India. 











THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
—~_. 
(From Jacob's Continental Tour.) 
— 

The young Queen is said, by those who have been 
as intimate with her as court etiquette would allow, 
to possess most unbounded ambition, and to have 
such a commanding spirit as to have obtained, at her 
early age, almost the sole power over the Royal 
Family. When her elder sister was demanded in 
marriage by an Austrian Archduke, she declared 
she would never marry but to a kingly throne. 
When the Ambassador of Spain, the object of whose 
mission was known, was first introduced to the 





family, the elder sister, who was attached to the 
prince she has since married, in order to avoid the 
honour of Ferdinand’s band, disfigured, by her 
mode of dress, a person oot unpleasing. The 
younger, Josepha, did not need much persuasion to 
induce her to accept the proffered crown, nor did 
she practise any hesitation when the formal proposal 
was made, 

She is said to be an extremely pious, or what some 
call a bigoted, catholic, observing al} the injunc- 
tions of that church with most scrupulous exact- 
ness.—She is distinguished by an undeviating sin- 
cerity in all her expressions, by the most rigid ad- 
herence to truth, and the punctual observation of all 
her engagements. She had studied the Spanish lan- 
guage, and atan early period of her engagement 
with Ferdinand, had begun to correspond with him, 
It was suggested that her letters had better be cor- 
rected by some person who was an adept in that 
tongue; but she repelled the suggestion with great 


| scorn, declaring that it would be practising a de- 


ception on the King, which she would never use. 

After the formal marriage, she appeared much 
flattered by the Spanish Minister addressing her on 
his knee; though it is said, when he first placed 
himself in that posture before her, she was alarmed 
by the apprehension that he was about to communi- 
cate some disasterous intelligence from Spain. 

The picture of Ferdinand, superbly set with dia- 
monds, was presented to her, with which she was 
much pleased, as he was certainly a fine looking 
man. It was afterwards kuown, and by some per. 
son communicated to her, that the picture was 
painted for, aud presented to his first wife; that 
after her death, the same present was sent to Brazil 
for his late Queen; and now for the thisd time, 
presented to the Saxon Princess as the resemblance 
of one, who must have passed a longer period than 
she has lived, since it was painted for him. Whatever 
chagrin the discovery might have occasioned, the 
prospect of a crown seemed to have healed the 
wound and allayed the feeling. 








BRITISH DESCENT. 
—— : 
(From the Percy Anecdotes. ) 
——— 


The connection of the House of Brunswick with 
the royal family of England, and the act of settlement 
by which the succesion was settled, are circumetances 
well known to every reader, but few are conscious that 
the King of England is heir in direct succession (the 
Catholic line of course excluded) to the British, Cam- 
bro-British, English, and Scottish Kings. Mr. Yorke, 
in his ‘Royal Tribes,” has given the pedigree, and 
from this curious work we extract the following ac- 
count of the British descent of George III. 


1. Cadwaldr, last King of the Britons. 
2. Idwal Iwrch, his son. 
3. Rhodri Molwnog, son of Idwal. 
4, Cynan Tyndsthwy, son of Rhodri. 
5. Esyllt, daughter and heiress of Cynan, matried 
to Merfy Frych. 
6. Rhodri Mawr, their son, 
7. Anarawd, son of Rhodri. 
8. Idwal Foel, son of Anarawd. 
9. Meurig, son of Idwal. 
10. Tago, son of Meurig. 
12. Cynan, son of Iago. 
13. Gruffydd, son of Cynan. 
14, Owain Guynedd, son of Gruffydd, 
15, lorwerth, Owain’s son. 23 
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16. Slewelyn, son of Iorwerth. 
17. Dafydd, son of Slewelyn, 
All the above were Princes of Wales. 
18. Guladys Ddu, sister and heiress of Dafydd, mar- 
ried to Ralph Mortimer. 
19. Roger, their son. 
20 Edmund Mortimer, son of Roger. 


little pleasure in relaxation, what to ordinary minds 
must have been a fatigue, appeared to bis no more 
than merely a matter of course, or perbaps, more pro- 
perly speaking, aluxury. When any topic of specula- 
tion took possession of his mind, he was eager to ren- 
der it the subject of conversation, in which his powers 
of clear conception and appropriate expression were 
great. Yet this eagerness of discussion 





21 Roger, son of Edmund, first Earl. of March 

ge, Edmund, son of Roger, married Philippa, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
third son ef Edward Lil. 

93. Roger, their son. 

24 Anne, daughter.and heiress of Roger, married to 
Richard of Coniaburg, Earl of Cambridge. 

95. Richard, Duke of York, their son. 

96. Edward IV. eldest son of Richard. 

27. ae Edward’s eldest sister, married Henry 

28. Margaret, their eldest daughter, married James 
IV. of Scotland. 

29. James V. of Scatland, their son. 

30. Mary, Queen of Scots, daughter of James. 

31. sony I. of England, son of Mary, by Lord Darn- 


cy. 

52. aah sig roy, of James, married to Frede- 
ric, Elector Palatine. 

53. Sophia, their daughter, married to Ernest Au- 
gustus, Elector ot Hanover. 

34. George I. their son, 

35. George II. bis son. 

36. Frederic Prince of Wales, son of George II. and 
father of 

George III. his late Majesty. 
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Biographical Wotices. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR CHRISTISON, 











Among the lamented characters of eminence, whose 
recent loss it has been our mournful duty to record, 
few areentitled to a higher place in the estimation and 
regret of the public, than Professor Christison. It 
will not, therefore, be deemed improper by those who 
are alive te the feeling of intellectual and moral excel- 
lence, that a small portion of our transient page 
should be devoted to the memory of 2 man, who ex- 
hibited so rare and valuable an assemblage of the 
highest powers and best affections of human nature.— 
Seldom, indeed, has an understanding of such vigour 
and comprehension been found united with a heart so 
pure and undisguised. 

Possessing an ardour and energy of mind which 
could hardly be contemplated without astonishment 
as well as admiration, the attainments of knowledge 
which he made in the different departments of litera- 
ture and science were, as might be expected, equally 
various, extensive, and profound. Nor is it surpris- 
ing, that, with such native force of talent, be should at 
first have owed the elements of what he knew, less to 
the instruction and aid of others, than to his own un- 
wearied industry end application ; and that, with’ no 
original advantages of birth or fortune, he should have 
gradually raised himself to his acknowledged emi- 
nence and respectability. He was early noted at the 
University as a classical scholar of the first distinction. 
‘hus qualified, he filled successively, and with increas- 
ing reputation, different offices in the department of 
literary instruction, before he was appointed one of 
the masters of the High School; from which, after 
discharging his duty in that distinguished seminary 
with the highest credit to himself, he was, in conse- 
quence of his singular merits, and under the impres- 
sion of his extraordinary qualification as a literary 
character, promoted by the unanimous voice, not only 
of the patrons, but of the community at large, to the 
honourable station of the Professorship of Humanity 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

During the whole of Professor Christison’s public 
life, it was always an object of interest and pleasure 
to observe the vigour and activity of his mind, delight- 
ing to range uncontrolied over all the fields of human 
knowledge, and entering with ease intothe most ab- 
struse and difficult speculations both of philosophical 
and of mathematical science. I€ he indulged any par- 
ticular tendency, it was towards the study of the 
higher calculus; with a view to explain its elementary 
principles in a clearer and simpler manner than, in his 
opinion, bad yet beea done. By his perpetual habits 
of intense thinking, from which he seemed to have 
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had no connection with motives of vanity, or of self- 
display; it proceeded only from the fullness of his 
heart, impressed with the importance or iuterest of 
his subject, into which, in all its bearings, he entered 
deeply, and with singular acuteness and discrimina- 
tion.—With the practice of composition he had not 
been early familiarised, nor did itever become easy to 
him ; but his judgment of it was always correct, and 
in verbal discussion, which was evidently his forte, he 
could hardly be excelled. 

The knowledge he possessed on every subject, and 
the facility with which he brought it to bear on all his 
topics of conversation, were indeed admirable, and 
certainly formed a quatification ef no ordinary value 
for an instructor of youth. At the same time, how- 
ever ably he must be allowed to have discharged the 
functions of his office, it can hardly be doubted, that 
had the light and energy of so powerful an intellect 
been more exclusively concentrated on the peculiar 
studies of his profession, he must have attained toa 
still higher rank in the scale of professional eminence. 

Great and striking as this praise of intellectuah cha- 
racter must be esteemed, qualities of yet higher and 
more precious order remain to be noticed—his amiable 
innocence and simplicity of mind—his acateness of 
moral sensibility—his. disposition, so truly Jisinterest- 
ed, unassuming, incficnsive, and susceptible of the 
warmest attachment and friendship. Never did a 
|heart of purer benevolence and integrity, or more ex- 
alted above every thing mean, dishenourable, or un- 
worthy, glow iu the breast of a human being. In as- 
sisting the needy, and in patronising or encouraging 
merit, his own interest or convenience were, on all 
occasions, his least concern, and his liberality, in pro- 
portion to his means, was often generous to an ex- 
treme. Affectation and disguise, in every shape, were 
equally foreign to his nature, which delighted in 
manly openness and sincerity. A spirit, naturally 





quick and lively, was always tempered by amiable feel- 
iog, and the expression of benignity, which so fre- 
quently brightened bis masculine countenauee, carried 
with it a peculiar charm.— Uhis expression of benig- 
nity, and the powers of speech which it always accom- 
panied, are now stilled in the silent grave; but never 
will the impression they produced be effaced from the 
recollection of the friends who remain to lament his 
loss ! 

In reference to the highest and most important of 
all our moral obligations, he appeared to consider re- 
ligion as a concern betwixt the Almighty and our 
own conscience alone. But, from all his conduct and 
avowed sentiments on this momentous subject, it is 
at once gratifying and satisfactory to be assured, that 
his views and feelings with regard both to natura! and 
to revealed religion were such as every real Christian 
could have wished themto be, With such principles 
and dispositions it is bardiy necessary to observe, that 
in every domestic and social relation he wasa pattern 
of kind affection and propriety of conduct. 

Over the remarkable and instructive union of intel- 
lectual and moral excellence now described, Death 
has at length drawa his veil. How justly it was ap- 
preciated in this community, and how feelingly its 
extinction is now regretted, may be concluded from 
the last honours which were paid to the remains of 
Professor Christison by the Patrons and Members of 
the University, and by an attendance of friends and 
students unusually numerous and respectable. To 
all appearance the strength and soundness of bis con- 
stitution corresponded to the vigorous character of 
his mind, and promised, from his regular habits of 
temperance, a duration of life prolonged beyond the 
usual term, But an inward disease, which seems to 
have eluded observation, bad long, it is probable, 
preyed on the vitals of his frame, and has, unexpect- 
edly, deprived soviety of so valuable a member, at an 
age comparatively little advanced. 

This hasty sketch of departed worth, exhibiting 
features somewhat novel, has perhaps exceeded the 
proper bounds. But it will be received with the 
greater indulgence, that it is the affectionate tribute 
of a friendship which, without abatement or inter- 





ruption, has subsisted upwards of forty years, and 


which will not soon be able to reflect on ita termina- 
tion by the stroke of death, without a tear of painful 
remembrance in thinking of what cap never be recall- 
ed. Such an intimacy afforded peculiar opportunity 
of appreciating a character which well deserves to be 
generally known, and which aught not svon to be for- 
gotten. 











Che Drama, 


THE NEW TRAGEDY OF VIRGINIUS. 





——_— 
[From a cotemporary Journal.} 
i. 


“ We rejeice in having at length the opportunity 
of congratulating the public on the appearance of a 
successful and genuine tragedy. Mr. Knowles’s Vis- 
ginius, which was. received at Covent-garden, for the 
first time on Wednesday se’nnight, with the most 
enthusiastic aud most unanimous approbation we 
for a long time remember to have witnessed, was 
worthy, in fact, of the reception it encountered. As 
a poem, indeed, it will not rank in the first order of 
energetic and beautiful compositions. Its diction 
aspires not to the vigour and. comprehensive energy 
of Shaksperean metaphor, and the compression of 
volumes of sentiment and feeling into one nervous 
line; but if it hath uot this species of merit, it hath 
that (with only one or two exceptions) which is next 
to it in excellence—an expressive and unaffected 
simplicity, which, if it places not the feeling in the 
strongest point of view, is never false to it; the au- 
dience go along with the speaker; and if they be not 
transported, they are moved; and the emotions that 
are awakened are never such as the heart can after- 
wards reproach itself for having eatertained, The 
vices and virtues exbibited are such as we know be- 
long to human nature; and they are vot so mingled 
aud confounded together as ta bewilder the moral 
sense, and to fix the sympathies of the audicuce, as 
upon, the rack, and make us forget the crime in the 
torture. Vice, indeed, is punished, but the suffer- 
ings that swell our bosomsand call the water to our 
eyes, are the sufferings of innecence and virtue. 
The sorrow is such as leaves the mind that has sym- 
pathized with it purified, not contaminated ; which is 
of itself no small praise in a composition of this 
Byronised and Maturinised age; and we thank both 
the author and the public for justifying the senti- 
ment we had already ventured to pronounce, that 
such mora} exhibitions would prove more in tune 
with the genuine feelings of the times, than the exa- 
cerbationsof profligate depravity, which the bad taste 
of certain popular authors has obtruded of late into 
our closets, and upon the stage. 

‘¢ The story of Virginiusis too well known, and too 
faithfally fallowed by the author, to require any par- 
ticular detail of the plot or fable. The only mate- 
rial deviation from the record of history is the mau- 
ner of the death of Appius; who, in the tragedy, is 
strangled by Virginius in prison, during the insanity 
with which the unhappy father is represented as 
afflicted, after the immolation of his child: and 
which is conducted with much more dramatic effect 
than the incident itself would seem to promise. [t 
is certainly a defect, in a critical point of view, thet 
the death of the beroine, the real dramatic catas- 
trophe, takes’ place at the end of the fourth act; 
and Ivaves us another whole act to witness after the 
chief object of sympathy is no more, But we cdo 
not remember a single instance in which a defcet of 
this kind is sy well got over; a happiness, however, 
in no smal! degree attributable to the fine acting of 
Macready ; for whose great powers the whole cha- 
racter, indeed, affords very ample opportunities of 
display. Nothing could be more lovely or more 
interesting than Miss Foote’s Virginia. Itis a eha- 
racter within the compass of her powers, and it 
would not be saying at all too much, if we shouid 





pronounce that there is, perhaps, no actress, either 
on or off the stage, that could have performed j¢ 
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judiciously interwoven by the author. Played as it 





very sorry tc ‘ose it. C. Kemble was so hoarse as 
to be sometimes scarcely audible; in spite of which, 
however, he played to his very best, and we know 
uot that his efforts were ever crowned with more 
hearty or more merited applause. The play, indeed, 
was admirably acted throughout. When it comes 
before us from the press, we shall probably notice 
it again. For the present we resign it to that career 
ef success to which we believe it is destined.” 

















Another journalist adds the following informatica : 
—* The author of Virginius is a Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, a relation, we are informed, of the cele- 
brated person from whom he takes bis Christian 
mame. It is curious that modern tragedy and co- 
medy should both issue out of the same family.— 
We wish, for our part, we could have prevented it : 
for we know nothing that would have been more to 
the taste of our ambition, than the fevival of a na- 
tural style in represented tragedy. But we love the 
thing itself much better than any thing we might 
have been‘able to do for it; and hail it accordingly. 
Non equidem invideo : miror magis.” 


























































MRS. SIDDONS AND MISS O'NEILL. 
— 

A theatrical éritic, in a recent sketch of the cele- 
brated actress, Mrs, West, speaking of her individual 
merits, in comparison with those of Mrs. Siddons 
atid the late Miss O'Neill, says— 

“ As an actress, she certainly ranks with the first- 
rate tragedians of the age. It is true, in the repre- 
aentations of the extremes of deep and agonizing 
distress—of the convulsiveness of exquisite and im- 

ssioned anguish, she is’ inferior to the late Miss 
O'Neill; and in the delineation of the majestic, the 
sublime, the awful, and the terrible of tragedy, she 
is considerably below the great Mrs. Siddons; but 
in describing the pathos of woe and the softness of 
tenderness, parental affection and filial love, the 
piety of a daughter’s zeal and the power of a mo- 
ther’s fondness, she is greatly superior to either. In 
fine, if we might illustrate our meaning by a meta- 
phor, we should say, that the acting of Miss O'Neill 
reminded us of a willow, agitated with ten thousand 
convulsions by the least fury of the blast; Mrs. 
Siddons to the majestic oak, bravely daring, battling, 
and conquering the force of the elements; and Mrs. 
West to the lilly, bowing its head before the storm, 

and neither unnecessarily writhing under its influ. 
ence, nor fearlessly braving its desolating power. 

* A comparison however, cannot well be insti- 
tuted between performers who belong to decidedly 
different schools of acting. It is notorious, that the 
celebrated Mr. Kemble, and, indeed, the whole of 
that distinguished family, have attempted to make 
the histrionic profession as mechanical in its acquire- 
ment as any of the useful sciences; in fact, to ren- 
der dramatic excellence the result of art more than 
of nature—of deep and continued study, more than 
of innate aspiring propensities.” 








LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
——iie—— 
S1n,—Having honoured me with a distinguished 
—_ in your interesting a eee | of a —_ 
t, Lam encouraged to hope I may again “ fin 
veur in your sight,” and thereby communicate to the 
public some portion of the gratification I experienced 


at our Theatre on Monday omane. 
Whoever e to personate the arduous character 
ef Macbeth, an what few. have ever fully 


aecomplished. We have, however, the good fortune 
to possess an actor ¢ fear we shall not possess him 
long) who, while he duly appreciates the vast impor- 








better. Terry's Siccius Donatus was also a master- 
piece. We never saw him to more advantage. The 
episode which introduces this character, is, we think, 


is, we at least are sure that the audience would be 


Liverpool, 6th July , 1920. 
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tance of this gigantic undertaking, has also proved 
himself fully com t to do all that it requires he 
should do. Mr. Vandenhoff ranks high in the ele- 
vated walk of the drama, and few men perhaps have 
ever merited general approbation more than he does. 
His Macbeth, though, I believe, not considered by 
himself his most successful effort, in my judgment, 
is not Topeak, hay) re an mon perce! 7 ritish 
stage. it, of the chaste, dign and ener- 
getic delineation of Macbeth, with which he delighted 
all the judicious admirers of dramatic excellence, who 
saw him on the above evening; and which, J again 
assert, is worthy a place among the very best perform- 
ances of the present day. 
Mr. Vandenhoff’s first scene was uncommonly good, 
as was likewise that with Lady Macbeth, wherein she 
suggests the horrid idea of murdering Duncan; the 
dreadful cogitations of his distempered mind, after he 
became acquainted with the fact that he was really 
‘ Thane of Cawdor,” and during the development of 
his wife’s fell purposes, were ably depicted and the line, 
$* We will speak further,” 
was uttered in such a way as portrayed most feelingly 














































‘tthe mighty workings of his soul.” The soliloquy 
commencing, 

* If it were done, when ‘tis done, then ‘twere well, 

It were done quickly,” 


was executed tn a masterly manner, and bis start at the 
sudden appearance of Lady Macbeth, with the inter- 


rogatory, 

‘ss How now ! what news?” 
was remarkably effective; so indeed was his varied 
agitation when her Ladyship, after he had resolved to 
owe ws no further in this business,” roused into action 
all the feelings of his nature by a forcible and ironical 
appeal to his valour and ma; —— The internal 
conflict which evidently raged within his bosom while 
she poured her damning poisen in bis ear, with the dire 
struggle between honour and ambition, hope, doubt, 
and fear, were finely drawn ; and when be at length 
conceded to her wishes, he seemed to sink the sad vic- 
tim of necessity. We pitied the man, though we con- 
demned his imbecility. Some part of the soliloquy 
previous to Duncan’s murder, 


‘* Is this a dagger, which I sce before me,” 


was extremely beautiful; after he had ascertained that 
there existed * no such thing.” Ithought him too tame, 
but his exit to the King’s apartment, made ample 
amends for this falling off. His entrance, after be had 
‘¢ done the deed,” was admirable, and imparted to the 
audience such a sensation of thrilling horror as cannot 
easily be described ; here it was that this gentleman’s 
nice discriminating judgment shone to greatest advan- 
tage. Throughout the whole of this appalling scene, 
I witnessed such terrific grandeur, as will not soon be 
obliterated from my recollection. The lines, 

‘To know my deed,—’twere best not know myself, 

i (Knock without.] 
Wake, Duncan, with this knocking ! Would thou could’st,' 


spoken at his exit were delivered with so much poig- 
nancy and pathos, as must have excited the sympathy 
of every one who heard them. The h y subse- 
quently necessary to conceal the black transaction in 
which he had just been engaged was well managed. I 
come now to the banquet ; and though J did not partake 
either of the wine, or the viands, it was, nevertheless, 
to me, a most delicious feast. Mr. V.’s surprise and 
consternation on discovering the ghost of Banquo, were 
exquisitely painted, particularly after, 

* And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 

‘Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst, 

And all to all.” 
When the goblet fell from his palsied hand, and a 
his frantic address to the pre his attitude, his palli 
countenance, and the wild glare of his astonished eye, 
presented a most affecting spectacle. The last inter- 
view with the ‘ weird sisters,” was excellently sup- 
ported. From this period until his death, which was 
truly grand, every thing he did and said was marked 
with finishing touches of such peculiar brilliancy, as 
can only be elicited from an actor of highly refined 
taste, and extraordinary genius. 

Macduff was — well performed by Mr. Bass; 
the same remark will apply to Mr. Younge’s Banquo. 
Mrs. Bartley oreo passed the ordeal of the metro- 
polis with success, it would be a work of supereroga- 
tion to notice her ance of Lady Macbeth fur- 
ther than that it was in her usual style of excellence. 


SHMliscellanies. 


Xant.—A traveller once showed Lavater (the phy- 
siognomist) two portraits; the one of a highwayman 
who had been broken upon the wheel—the other was 
the portrait of Kant, the philosopher: he was desired 
to distinguish between them. Lavater took up that of 
the highwayman : after attentively considering it for 
some time, “ here,” said he, ** we have the true philo- 
sopher, here is penetration in the eye and reflection in 
the forehead ; here is cause, and there is effect ; here is 
combination, there is distinction; synthetic lips! and 
analytic nose.” Then turning to the portrait of the 
—— he exclaimed, * the calm thinking villain 

s so well expressed and so strongly marked in his 
countenance, that it needs no comment.” This anec- 
dote Kant used to ceil with great glee. 








HOW TO MAKE A MASTIFF. 


When the present Marquis of B. came to the title, 
he was very anxious to preserve the game upon his 
estates, aud desired that none of his tenants should 
keep sporting dogs. One of them, who had a favou- 
rite of that description, being unwilling to part with 
him, attempted to retain him by a metamorphose of 
his appearance. Some time afterwards, a gentleman 
seeing this animal following a man driving a team, en- 
quired to whom it belonged? ‘To farmer * * ®,” 
said the fellow. ‘Of what breed is he?” ‘ Why, 
Sur, he was a greyhound, but measter cut his ears and 
tail off, and made a mastiff on um.” 





A mushroom was lately gathered in the neighbour- 
hood of Huddersfield, of the following dimensions : 
INCHES. 
Diameter across the top of the mushroom 134 
Circumference round the brim........... o 37 
Thickness through the top........ eosoaecceree 2 
Weight 34 Ounces. 








The reptile, stated in the papers tohave been recent! 
killed near Canterbury, was not a viper, but a blac 
spake. The toad which was found within it presented 
nothing extraordinary, as we have seen two toads in a 
similar state taken from a snake of lesser growth. 
Lewes Journal. - 





From a peach tree in the garden of H. P. T. Aubrey, 
Esq. of Broome Hall, near Oswestry, which is but 11 
feet in height, and 13 feet broad, there have been taker: 
1113 peaches, and there yet remain 574. Thistree has 
in no way been protected by covering. 


Go Correspondents. 


CoRONATION OF ANNE BOLEYN.—The account of 
this ceremony, of which we give the first part in our 
present number, is inserted at the particular desire 
of a READER, although we fancy a majority of our 
readers will not find it so interesting as our corres- 
pondent appears to it. The latter part, how- 
ever, which is reserved for our next publication, is 
much more entertaining. Passing events give to the 
narrative more dan ordiiany interest at this peculiar 
time. 
6¢ VIVE LA BaGATELLE!”—We shall endeavour to 
profit from the hint of Momus, by introducing occa- 
sionally such whimsical subjects as may suit him and 
the laughter-loving crew; and we recommend to his 
, as ap . the ** Sketch from St. George’s 
ields,” in our poetical column, a recently-published 
piece of humour, by Colman, jun. ; and, ia 
our opinion, almost unrivalled in its way. 


R. M. has omitted to state whether his lines are original. 
G. N. came too late for insertion this week. 
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